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brance of his connection with the ocean, he is 
well-nigh submerged in the fame of his son Man- 
awyddan mac Llyr. Nor does the latter figure 
entirely in the r61e of an ocean deity, but appears 
also as a shoemaker and a tiller of the soil, having 
been deposed from his throne by an intruder." 
Some reminiscences of his associations with the 
Land of Promise, however, are evident in the 
state of peace and plenty in which he and his 
companions dwell so long as they cany about 
with them the head of his brother Bran. That 
he was a master of magic could be attested by no 
less a personage than Arthur, who was at one 
time a captive in the prison which Manawyddan 
constructed of human bones for the confinement 
of those who trespassed in his Underworld. 

It has been suggested that the name Llyr Lle- 
diath (Llyr of the Foreign Dialect) applied to 
him in Welsh literature, and the name Iweridd 
(Ireland), given to one of his wives, render 
probable the supposition that he may have been 
borrowed by the Britons from the Gaels subse- 
quent to a common Celtic mythology. 15 The 
name Llyr itself is a source of confusion. The 
Welsh translated the Latin Leir of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth into Llyr. 18 The form Leir looks to 
be derived from legr- of Legraceaster, now Leices- 
ter. The river Legra, from which the city took 
its name, has been regarded as the old name of 
the Soar, and as extant in that of the village 
Leire, spelled Legre in the Doomsday Book. It 
probably points back to a Legere or Ligere, which 
recalls Liger, 'the Loire.' 

He who would attempt to unravel the snarl in 
which the stories of King Lear and his three 
daughters have become involved in Welsh and 
English tradition should consult The Story of King 
Lear, wherein are discussed very thoroughly the 
stories, their probable origin and relation, and 
their fortune, until once for all time fixed by 
Shakespeare. 17 

Edwaed Godpkey Cox. 

Cornell University. 

14 See "Manawyddan, the Son of Llyr," the Mabino- 
gion, translated by Lady Guest, 1877. 

16 Arthurian Legends, p. 130, J. Ehys, 1891. 

16 Celtic Folklore, vol. n, p. 547, J. Bhys, 1901. 

"Published in PaUestra, No. xxxv, Wm, Perrett, 
Berlin, 1904. 



THUMMEL'S SEISE AND LAURENCE 

STERNE. 

Moritz August von Thiimmel's Seise in die 
mittagliehen Provinzen von Frankreich im Jahre 
1785 bis 1786 * has been mentioned in a general 
way as one of the most important German imita- 
tions of Laurence Sterne. The following is an 
attempt to show briefly the extent and nature of 
Thiimmel's relationship to the English master 
and to note some striking differences. 

Thummel, like Sterne, starts out in pursuit of 
health, but apart from this initial motive both 
travellers are chiefly interested in the opportuni- 
ties to observe the workings of the human heart. 
They revel in sentimental situations and seek first 
in every place stimulation of the sympathetic 
emotions. Such expressions as " Das mensch- 
liche Herz," "Das Spiel des menschlichen Her- 
zens," " Kenntnisse des menschlichen Herzens " 
are of constant occurrence in Thummel' s account 
of his adventures. Both travellers ignore com- 
pletely the ordinary objects of the sightseer's 
interest. The passage in which Thummel ex- 
presses his attitude of indifference with reference 
to the sights of Paris seems hardly more than an 
elaborated paraphrase of Yorick's well-known 
statement. He testifies formally at the frontier 
on his return that the purpose of his journey 
has been the search for health and "die Ver- 
besserung meines Verstandes und Herzens." 

In motive and incident there are frequent sug- 
gestions of Sterne. The traveller is asked to take 
a lady into his carriage. He twice encounters 
maimed veterans who are reminiscent of Sterne's 
old soldiers. There is a sentimental visit to a 
tomb like Sterne's pilgrimage to that of Amandus 
and Amanda. The beautiful woman crazed 
through love and grief is a direct imitation of 
Maria of Moulines. One notes further the peas- 
ants' dance, Yorick-like praise of the patient ass, 
a devotion to sentimental mementoes, ruthless 
interruptions of sentimental situations by inter- 

l In ten parts, Leipzig, 1791-1805. In two contem- 
porary reviews Thiimmel's name is connected with that 
of Steme (AUg. dt. Bibliothek, VoL 108, pp. 343-349, 
and Qothmsehe gelehrte Zeilungen, 1791, n, pp. 305-7). 
For other reviews and contemporary opinions, see the 
article on Thummel in Jordens. 
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position of the commonplace, tacit acknowledg- 
ment of Yorick's division of travellers into cate- 
gories, constant examination of motives for actions 
and discussions of the moral aspect of conduct 
As in "Shandy" discussions of curious topics are 
found, and use is made of odd old books, casuists, 
theologians and scientists. There are frequent 
appeals to the reader to skip a passage, to help 
the author, for instance, in describing the beauty 
of a woman, or to justify a course of action. A 
genuinely Sternesque idea is the oft-mentioned 
collection of window-panes on which autographs 
or sentiments have been written. 

The relation between Thiimmel and his servants 
is also reminiscent of Sterne ; for instance, he takes 
one of them into the carriage with him, as Sterne 
did, and lets another sit down at the table with 
him. Thiimmel brings into his narrative also 
certain objects which through Sterne had gained 
a sentimental currency, like the horn snuff-box, 
or nettles growing on a grave. But Thiimmel has 
adopted Sterne's manner most completely and 
most frequently in the scenes which border on 
impropriety. He copies very successfully Sterne's 
method in the clever insinuation of indelicacies. 
The constant assertion of innocence in compro- 
mising situations, the perilous proximity of sleep- 
ing arrangements, accidental bodily contact and 
nudity are part and parcel of Thiimmel' s 
machinery. 

Several scenes of Thiimmel' s journey could 
hardly have been written had not Sterne's Pater 
Lorenzo sentimentalized the monk. The most 
striking of these scenes is the visit to the galley 
where the capuchin labors in the midst of incon- 
ceivable misery. As a narrator of sentimental 
scenes Thiimmel, like Sterne, beholds in priest 
and monk representatives of unselfish devotion 
and human kindliness, but his general attitude 
toward the Roman Church differentiates itself 
widely from that of Sterne. His contempt for 
certain phases of church life is openly and vigor- 
ously expressed, and far beyond a flippant ridi- 
cule of belief in saints and the efficacy of relics 
one finds genuine opposition to the Catholic clergy 
and formal attack upon the whole church system. 
This antagonism is an unmistakable animus per- 
vading much of the book. In his capacity of a 
thoughtful observer of existing conditions Thiim- 



mel treats the church with hostility and scorn, as 
a sentimentalist, he celebrates the devotion and 
humanity which he witnesses in some of her ser- 
vants. In Sterne's work scenes and events are 
described only in the medium of his sentiments 
and emotions ; in this consists the exquisite 
simplicity of the Sentimental Journey. In Thiim- 
mel' s record we have not only his emotions col- 
oring his interpretations of foreign life, but we 
find also at considerable length the convictions 
and conclusions of an observing and analytic mind. 
Thiimmel' s outspoken German patriotism con- 
trasts strikingly with Sterne's indifference. The 
German seeks opportunity to hear his mother- 
tongue, and to meet with his fellow-countrymen. 
Sterne avoids his compatriots. Descriptions of 
external nature, so conspicuously absent in Sterne, 
are extensive and appreciative in Thiimmel' s 
Reise. The trend of German thought and feel- 
ing in the intervening decades made this inevit- 
able, and, similarly, the idealization of rural 
simplicity and the sentimental acceptance of 
democratic ideas are more pronounced than in 
Sterne's day. Rousseau's influence in these mat- 
ters is marked. He is mentioned many times in 
the book, and a bust of him is frequently referred 
to as a mute critic of the author's conduct. The 
idea of the return to nature is repeatedly and 
definitely expressed. 

In eccentricity of external form Thiimmel never 
suggests Sterne. The narrative is like a succes- 
sion of little stories bound together by the thread 
of a traveller's experience. It would be possible 
to take out of the book a number of separate 
stories, well-rounded complete "Novellen." The 
frequent use of verse is a noteworthy difference in 
external form from Sterne's two narratives. In 
this respect we are reminded of Chapelle, who is 
indeed mentioned once in the text. 

In spite of dissimilarities Thiimmel' s Seise 
must be classed as a "Sentimental Journey"; 
its spirit is in the main unquestionably derived 
from Sterne ; the literary genre has been deter- 
mined by the English master. In many cases 
the influence of Sterne is also observed in the 
details of the narrative and the style of the nar- 
ration. Yet it is not a mere imitation. To 
Sterne's sentimentalism have been added powers 
of sound observation and reflection. It is a later 
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"Sentimental Journey," modified by decades of 
more substantial democratic thought and social 
theorizing, infused with a new devotion to the 
beauties of nature, less humorous and essentially 
German. 



Harvey W. Thayer. 



Princeton University. 



NOTES ON THE EGLOGES OF 
ALEXANDER BARCLAY. 

It is well known that Alexander Barclay's 
fourth Eclogue is a paraphrase of Mantuan's 
fifth, also, that his fifth Eclogue is a paraphrase 
of Mantuan' s sixth, with the insertion of a long 
passage taken from Mantuan's seventh. 1 But 
this is not all that he borrowed from his chief 
model in pastoral verse,' from the poet whom he 
extols even above Theocritus and Virgil — 

As the moste famous Baptist Mantuan 
The best of that sort since Foetes first began. 

Even in his other Eclogues a part of the pastoral 
setting is taken from Mantuan. 

The beginning of the first — with its mention of 
the great storm which has damaged the crops, its 
rebellious complaint that evil falls upon the just 
as well as upon the unjust, and its attempt to 
justify the ways of God to men — is all due to the 
beginning of Mantuan's third. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the passage, 

A thousande illes of daunger and sicknesse, 
"With diuers sores our beastes doth oppresse : 
A thousande perils and mo if they were tolde 
Dayly and nightly inuadeth our poore folde. 

'For details, see O. Beissert, Neuphilologische JSeitrage, 
Hannover, 1886, pp. 14-31. One item which is taken 
bodily from Mantuan (vn, 42-54) is a " detailed notice 
of a mural painting in Ely Cathedral, which has long 
since disappeared " — a painting which struck one of Bar- 
clay's editors as " very curious," Publications of the Percy 
Society, vol. xxn, p. 43. It is cited also in the Dictionary 
of National Biography (s. v. Alexander Barclay) as a proof 
that Barclay's Eclogues were written at Ely. 

2 Not that he translated "six of Mantuan's Eclogues," 
as Professor C. H. Herford says in his edition of TheShep- 
heards Calender. The ' Prologe ' carefully states that "fiue 
Egloges this whole treatise doth holde." 



Sometime the wolfe our beastes doth deuour, 
And sometime the thefe awayteth for his hour : 
Or els the souldiour much worse then wolfe or thefe 
Agaynst all our flocke inrageth with mischefe, 

with Mantuan, m, 22-24 : 

Mille premunt morbi pecudes, discrimina mille 
Sollicitant, latro insidias in ten tat ouili, 
Atque lupus, milesque lupo furacior omni ; 

and the lines, 

This is the rewarde, the dede and worke diuine, 
Unto whose aulters poore shepheardes incline : 
To offer tapers and candles we are fayne, 
And for our offering, lo, this we haue agayne, 

with Mantuan, m, 28-29 : 

Hoc superi faciunt, quibus inclinamur ad aras, 
Et quibus offerimus faculas et cerea uota. 

Nor can the two speakers begin their paraphrase of 
the Miseries Ourialium of iEneas Sylvius without 
being reminded of Mantuan's ninth Eclogue, De 
Moribus Ourice Romance. Hence the punning 
allusion to one "worthy courtier," Bishop 
Alcock, 

He all was a cocke, he wakened us from slepe, 
And while we slumbred he did our foldes kepe, etc., 

which is adapted from the complimentary allusion 
to Falco Sinibaldus, "ouium custos ipso uigilan- 
tior Argo " — 

Pastor adest, quadam ducens ex alite nomen, etc. 

The beginning of the second Eclogue — where 
Cornix has been detained by an overflow of the 
river, and by the labor of "strengthing our 
bankes, and heyghting them agayne" — is bor- 
rowed from the beginning of Mantuan's second. 
Compare Coridon's comment on the situation, 

The earth in this poynt is like manera of men, 
From hye groundes water descendeth to the fen. 
The hye mountaynes of water them discharge, 
And lade the riuers with floudes great and large. 
Agayne the riuers dischargeth them likewise, 
And chargeth the Sea : so mens common gise 
Is alway to lay the burthen or the sacke 
(Which them sore grieueth) upon some other backe, 

with the comment of Fortunatus, Mantuan, n, 
12-16, 

nam liquitur altis 
Nix hyberna iugis, implent caua flumina montes : 
Se exonerant fluuiosque onerant : sic flumina rursum 



